The Passing of Palmerston
Johnson; it was, however, rejected by the American senate on the ground that it did not clearly enough provide for claims on account of indirect as well as direct injury done by vessels like the Alabama*
By the time that Lord Granville began his second term at the Foreign Office in 1870, other matters were in dispute between Whitehall and Washington. Granville's suggestion to Gladstone was in a single international act to comprehend the settlement of all controversial points. Eventually this plan fell through ; the idea of arbitration was revived in the belief that it would be acceptable at Washington. As a preliminary the negotiators of both sides of the Atlantic prepared to revise the law of nations by new rules, including not only cases such as that of the Alabama, but the Foreign Enlistment Acts (1861-5). The next step was for British commissioners to confer at Washington with an equal number of American commissioners. The British selections were made without regard to party; they included the present Marquis of Ripon, then Lord de Grey, Sir Stafford Northcote, Sir John Macdonald, the Canadian Prime Minister, the Oxford professor of international law, Montague Bernard, and naturally, Sir Edward Thornton, our United States representative. After deliberations lasting over two months, the commissioners in the May of 1871 signed a treaty, the general criticism on which, from the English point of view, was summed up in Lord Russell's objection to judge past conduct by new
* The direct claims were on account of injuries and losses actually caused by privateers. The indirect claims, indefinite and incalculable .as they were, included losses from the transfer of American trade to English shipping and the expense of pursuing the Confederate cruisers.
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